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MISCELLANY. 
DUNCAN ON CREEDS: 

By referring to the article which we gave last week, from 
Dancan on Creeds, our readers will perceive, more fully, the 
pertinency and appropriateness of the following remarks. 
Unconnected and detached as they are, however, no person 
it would seem, could read them without feeling their truth 
and power. 

We presume we are now fully understood, as to the 
unlawfal use which is made of Creeds in the house 
of God. They are mere human instruments employ- 
ed as authoritative rules. And though in some respects 
they aré practically abandoned, t we shall hereafter 





evince, yet, as far as our church, courts have power 
to sustain them, they are enforcedjas rules binding on 
the conscience. And we say, that Jehovah, the 
only Lord of conscience, bas delegated no such power 
to man. Let men make as many Cteeds as they please ; 
let them publish them as often as they please; let 
them combine together-atif make them a minute and 


- philosophical as they please; but Jet them pot im- 


pose their Creeds, when they are thus jnade, upon 
the consciences of others, and erect them™into eccle- 
siastical ordinances, as though they were enacted by 
divine aothority. Let them not make them terms of 
communion between Christ and bis redeemed; or 
turn out of the visible church, as unworthy of spirit- 
ual fellowship, those who have other and better evi- 
dences of their christian character, than submission 
tothe commands of men. The Master himself never 
acted thas. He did not demand the belief of men to 
the simple declaratiou of his divine mission ; but the 
Spirit of God attested his words as true. He appeal- 
ed to his works as a demonstration suited to the 
capacities of his hearers, and as leaving them withoaf 
excuse. Every opponent is struck dumb by the self- 
evident argument he advanced, or confounded by the 
miracles he performed. The Apostles did not shat 
up the avenues of inquiry, nor condemn the noble 
Bereans for examining the scriptures, to ascertain 
whether what they had preached was true or not. 
And if in our day mén were not called to subscribe a 
Creed made réady to théir hands; if they were not 
reduced to the cruel and unrighteous alternative of 
receiving what our church courts may be pleased to 
cali gospel, or of being shut ont from religious or- 
dinances ; if every man was required, as the nature 
of the case requires him, to preach what he has 
learned for himself from the Bible, and what he can 
demonstrate to be there by trains of reasoning, such 
as men adopt on etery othér popular subject ; and if 
the people were made to feel the imperious necessity 
of searching the scriptures fot themselves, and that 
with many prayers and tears, a very important 
change would soon take place. Ministers would 
betake themselves to the Bible instead of systems 
of theology; the Lord of hosts, would be to them 
“for a crown of glory, and fora diadem of beauty, 
and for a spirit of judgment,” when they sit as 
ministerial judges in Mount Zion’s heavenly seats ; 
and the sabbath would become their spiritual jubi- 
lee, when they should be heard to pray and preach, 
as though an unction had come down apon them 
from heaven; while the people would read nore, 
think more, pray more, and grow more than they 
do. They would alike feel thé full stress of personal 
responsibility ; their“ faith would not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God ;” and the 
opinions of the fathers would not be so popular a 
substitute for their own personal efforts. A Creed 
they would all have; a bétter Creed than they have 
now; a Creed which each one would form under the 
teachings of the Holy Ghost;.a Creed which—we 
believe, and therefore speak—would shut out the 
multitude of errors our brethren seem to apprehend, 
and produce union and harmony, in a measure which 
never has existed since ecclesiastical councils first 
took the faith of mankind into their own hands. But 
a Creed, imposed by human authority, calling for an 
impracticable uniformity, in words and ideas, trans- 
mitting its influence from age to age, and cutting 
down the conceptions of mento its own requisitions, 
whatever changes may occu®m the worlc, we cannot 
away with. Here is where we have our unwilling 
contest with our brethren, and where we intend to 
meet them with all the firmness, affection, and zeal 
we possess. ‘ Now God himself and our Father and 
our Lord Jesus Christ direct our way.” 





ST. DUNSTAN. 

In the Register of Jane 11th we gave an extract from that 
part of the first volume of Dr Southey’s Book of the Church, 
where he speaks of the character of Dunstan. The charac- 
ter of Dunstan, it will be recollected, is mentioned as afford- 
ing an excellent illustration of the age of Monastic imposi- 
tion. To those therefore who wish to acquaint themselves 
with this portion of history, the following further extracts re- 
lating to this extraordinary man will not be uninteresting. 

The extract which we gave on the 11th ult, closes with an 
account of Dunstan’s banishment from court, and of his being 
overtaken by his enemies, who bound him, trampled upon 
him, and left him in a marsh, as they thought, to perish. 

Escaping, however, from this danger, he went to 
hts uncle Elphege, bishop of Winchester, whoadvised 
him to become a monk, Dunstan inclined to prefer 
a married life ; the prelate upon this it is said prayed 
that God would please to correct him in this error. 
and the young man being soon afflicted with a dan- 
gerous.disease, took upon himself the obligations of 
monachism, under the influence of severe pain and 
and the fear of death. He now retorned to Glaston- 
bury, and there built for himself a miserable cel! 
against the wall of the monastery, more like a grave 
than the habitation of a living man. It was five feet 
long, twoand a half wide, and not above four in height 
above the ground ; but the ground was excavated, so 
that he could stand up right in it, though it was im- 
sree for him to lie there at fall length. ‘The door 

lled up one side, and the window was inthe door. 





‘i his was his forge and worksnop, as weil as ais dwel- 
ling-place, and this was the scene of the most notori- 
ous miracle in the monastic history of England; for 
here it was that the devil, who annoyed him some- 
times in the shape of a bear, sometimes of a dog, a 
serpent, or a fox, came one night ina human form to 
molest him, while he was working at the forge, and 
looking in at the window, began to tempt him with 
wanton conversation, Dunstan, who had not at first 
recognized his visitor, bore it: till he had heated bis 
tongs sufficiently, and then with the red-hot instru- 
ment seized him by the nose. So he is said to have 
declared to the neighbours, who came in the morning 
to ask what those horrible cries had been which had 
startled them from their sleep; and the miraculous | 
story obtained for him that credit which he sought. 
A widow of the royal family, who had retired to a 
cell adjoining the monastery, was advised in her last 
illness by Dunstan to divest herself 0. all her proper- 
ty before she died, that the prince of this world 
when she was departing might find upon her nothing 
of hisown. She bestowed the whole upon him; the 
personals he distributed among the poor, and settled 
the estates upon the church of Glastonbury, transfer- 
ring to it also his own ample patrimony which had 
now devolved upon him. When Edmund succeeded 
his brother Athelstan, Dunstan was recalled to court, 
but was again dismissed to his convent, through the 
influence of those who dreaded his overweening am- 
bition, or disliked his views. The king narrowly es- 
caping from death in a stag-hunt, in the moment of 
his danger and deliverance, repented of his conduct 
towards him; and-as this was attended by an immedi- 
ate profusion of miracles, made him Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, where he then introduced the Benedictine rule, 
being the first abbot of that order in England. Ed- 
mund also confirmed and enlarged the privileges 
which former kings, from the days of Cuthred and 
Ina, had conferred upon this most ancient church, 
making the town of Glastonbury more free than other 
places, and granting to its abbot power as well in 
causes known as unknown, in small and in great, above 
and under the earth, on dry land and in the water, in 


vants, from entering to exercise authority there. 


the church. 
After Edmund’s death, Dunstan retained the:same 


of the royal deeds and treasares in his monastery, 
and would have made him bishop of Crediton. Dun- 
stan in opposition to the king’s wishes, and the entrea- 
ties of the queen-mother, declined this promotion, 
and recommended another person to the see. The 
motives for his conduct are explained by a vision 


re-modelling, the Anglo-Saxon church, a task for 


and more than all, it must be added, by his daring 
ambition, which scrupled at nothing for the further- 
ance of its pnrpose. 


flourished. 
human societies and institutions are subject, civilized 
nations become barbarous, and barbarous ones sink 
into so savage a state that all remembrance of their 
former civilization is lost, scarcely a wreck remaining. 
This utter degradation is prevented © y priest-craft 
there only where the prevalent superstition Is con- 
nected with learning and the arts. Christianity, in 
the days of Danstan, was as much a system of priest- 
craft as that which at this day prevails in Hindostan 
or Tibet; but with this mighty difference, that 
whereas inquiry can only shew the priest: of a false 
religion, how-every thing he teaches and Brofesses to 
believe is mere imposture or delusion, the Christian 
minister, even in the darkest times of Popery, might 
ascertain by strict investigation that the history of 
his religion is trae, and that the divinity of its pre- 
cepts f$ proved by their purity, and their perfect 
adaptation to the nature of man, in its strength and io 
its weakness. Such as the Romish church then was, 
however defiled, it was the salt of the earth, the sole 
conservative principle by which Europe was saved 
from the lowest and most brutal barbarism ; and they 
who exerted themselves to strengthen, its power, may 
have easily believed that they were acting merito- 
riously, even when their motives where most selfish, 
and the means to which they resorted, most nefari- 
ous. 





ASTRONOMICAL STUDIES. 

In the Register of April 2nd and May 14th we gave extracts 
from Robinson’s Mechanical Philosophy, which were furnish- 
ed us by a friend who is particularly interested in Astronomi- 
cal Studies: The following remarks and reflections relative 
fo the supposed motions of the heavenly bodies, are from the 


same work. ; : 

If all the fixed stars, and our sun, were equal, and 
placed’ at equal distances, in the angles of regular 
solids, their mutual ruinous approach could hardly be 
serceived. For in every moment, they would still 
have the same relative positions, and aw increase of 
brightness is all that could ensue after many ages.— 
But if they were irregularly placed, and unequal, 
their relative positions would change, with an accel- 
erated motion, and this change might become sensible 
after a long course of ages. If they have periodical 






vi tue ubiverse, ihe Changes ol place may ve much 


(1ous, and wich for no better reason we call primitive, 


more sensible; and if we suppose their diflerence in! there is nothing to be seen but ruins and convulsions. 


brilliancy is owing to the difference in their distance 
fiom us, we may expect that these changes will be 
most sensible in the brightest star. 

Facts are not wanting to prove that such changes 
really obtain in the relative positions of the fixed stars. 
This was first oberved by that great astronomer, and 
mathematician and philosopher, Dr Halley. He found 
alter comparing the observations of Aristillus, Timo- 
chares and Ptolemy with those of our days, that sev- 
eral of the brighter stars had changed thg¢ir situation 
remarkably, 

‘hese motions seem to indicate a motion in our 
system. Most of the stars have moved towards tho 
south. The stars in the northern quarters seem to 
widen their relative positions while those in the 
south seem to contract their distances. Dr Hershel 
thinks that a comparison of these changes indicates 
a motion of our sun with his attending planets towards 
the constellation Hercules. 

The gravitation to the fixed stars can produce no 
sensible disturbances of the motions of our system. 
This. gravitation must be inconceivably minute, by 
reason of the immense distance ; and, as they are in 
all suarters of the heavens, they will nearly compen- 
sate. each other’s action; and the extent of our sys- 
tem being as a point, in comparison with the distance 
of the nearest star, the gravitation to that star in all 
the parts of our system must be so nearly equal and 
parallel, that no sensible derangement can be effected, 
even after ages ef ages. 

As a further circumstance of analogy with a peri- 
odical motion in the whole visible universe, we may 
adduce the remarkable periodical changes of brilliancy 
that are observed in many of the fixed stars. 
* * * * * 


Whatever may be the cause of these alterations, 
they are surely very analogous to what we observe in 
our system, the indi: iduals of which, by varying their 
positions, and turning their different sides towards us, 
exhibii alterations of a similar kind; as, for example, 
the apparition and disparition of Saturn’s ring. These 


woods and in plains, and inhibiting under God’s curse | circumstances, therefore, encourage us to Suppose a 
any one, either bishop, duke, prince, or their ser-|similadty of constitution in our system to the rest of 


the heivenly host, and render it more probable that 


This privilege was written in letters of gold, in a| ali are connected by one general bond, and are regulated 
splendid book of the gospels, which he presented to | by simiar laws. ‘Nothing is so jikely for constituting 


this canexion as gravitation, and its combination 
with pmjectile form and periodical motion tends to se- 


favour with Edred his successor, who deposited part | cure th permanency of the whole. 


But : must at the same time observe that such ap- 
pearares in the heavens make It €videtny cues --~- 


withstanding the wise provision made for maintaining 
that order and utility which we behold in our system, 
the day may come * when the heavens shall pass away 
like ascroll that is folded up, when the stars in heaven 


which he related to the king on the following morn- | shall fail, and the sun shall cease to give its light.” The 
ing. St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Andrew, he said had | sustaining hand of God is still necessary, and the 
appeared to him in the night, and chastised him for present order and harmony which. he has enabled us 
having refused to be of their fellowship ; they warned to understand and to admire, is wholiv dependent on 
him not to commit that sin a second time, nor to re-| his will, and its duration is one of the unsearchable 
fase the primacy when it should be offered to him, | measures of his providence. What is become of that) 
and they told him that he must one day travel to dazzling star, surpassing Venus in brightness, which 
Rome. He had resolved upon reforming, or rather | shone out all at once in November, 1572, and deter- 


mined Tycho Brache to become an astronomer? He 


which he was qualified by his rank, bis connexions, | did not see it at half an hour after five, as he was 
his influence at court, his great and versatile talents, crossing some fields in going to his laboratory. But, 


returning about ten, he came to a crowd of country 
folks who were looking at something behind him.— 
Looking around, he saw this wonderful object. It was 


Dunstan would in any age or station have been aj sy bright that his ‘staff had a shadow. It was of daz- 
remarkable man, but no times could have suited him) zling white, with a little of a bluish tinge. In this 
so well as the dark age of Priest-craft in which he | state it continued about three weeks, and then became 
In the decay and dissolution to which | yellowish and less brilliant. 


Its brilliancy diminish- 
ed fast after this, and it became more raddy, like 
glowing embers. Gradually fading, it was whoily in- 
visible after fifteen months. d 

A similar phenomenon is said to have caused Hip- 
parchus to devote himself to astronomy, and to his 
vast project of a catalogue of the stars, that posterity 
might know whether any changes happened in the 
heavens. And, in 1604, another such phenomenon, 
though much less remarkable, engaged for some time 
the attention of astronomers. Nor are these all the 
examples of the perishable nature of the heavenly 
bodies. Several stars in the catalogues of Hipparchus, 
of Ulugh Beigh, of Tycho Brache, and even of Hum- 
stead, are no more to be seen. They are gone, and 
leave no trace. 

Should we now turn our eyes to objects that are 
nearer to us, we shall see the same marks of chang& 
When the moon is viewed through a good telescope, 
magnifying about 150 times, we see her whole surface 
occupied by volcanic craters; some of them of pro- 
digious magnitude. Some of them give the most un- 
questionable marks of several successive eruptions, 
each destroying in part the crater of a former erup- 
tion. The precipitous and craggy appearance of the 
brims of those craters is precisely such as would be 
produced by the ejection of rocky matter. In short, 
it is impossible, after such a view of the Moon, to 
doubt of her being greatly changed from her primi- 
tive state. : 

Even the sun himself, the source of light, and heat, 
and life to the whole system, is not free from such 


changes. . aa atta 
If we now look around us, and examine with judi- 


What is now au elevated mountain has most evidently 
been at the bottom of the sea, and, previous to its be- 
ing there, has been habitable surface. 

It is true that all our knowledge of this subject is 
merely superficial. The highest mountains, and deep- 
est excavations, do not bear so great a’ proportion to 
the globe as the the thickness of paper that covers a 
terrestrial globe bears to the bulk of that philosophi- 
caltoy. We have no authority from any thing that 
we have seen, for forming any judgment concerning 
the internal constitution of the earth. But we see 


nal daration, or of extsting as it is, by its uwn energy. 
No! all is perishable—all requires the sustaining 
hand of God, and is subject to the unsearchable de- 
signs of its Author and Preserver. 





Seven young men were lately tried for their lives in the 
city of New-Yerk, on the chargé of murdering Mr Lambert, 
a respectable citizen. The jury returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter against allof them. The punishment is confine- 
ment fora term of years inthe State Prison. Major Noah, 
of New-York, has the following excellent remarks in refer- 
rence to this event. 


This case is calculated to produce a serious impres- 
sion upon the minds of parents, guardians, masters and 
boys. Here are seven lads apprentices to mechanic- 
al trades, carousing, drinking, and fighting, at 1 0’- 
clock in the morning; disturbing the .public peace ; 
assailing peaceable travellers and. finally causing the 
death of a worthy citizen. Thesé things were not 
so in former times, and from the frequency of these 
broils it becomes necessary to inquire into the causes, 
and produce a radical reform by other measures. 

We go at once to the root of the evil, and it will 
be traced to the early neglect of parents, guardians 
and masters ; they are to blame for the evil results of 
their neglect, because if they take a proper interest 
in the concerns of the youth intrusted to their care, 
and interpose their authority in time, these riots and. 
the unhappy consequences would be unknown. A boy 

should not be permitted to be absent frem his father’s 

or his master’s house, after 10 o’clock in the evening, 

without being compelled to give a fair account of him- 

self; this and other faults should be looked into, ex- 

plained and punished; they should be kept-close at 

work during working hours, and-in hours of recrea- 

tion they should be able to give an account of them- 

selves. A little trouble, a little exertion, a little ip- 

terest felt for a boy while young, would be of great 


nor ek <a tate amy > ae 

Make him retire early; rise early} eac*ses_nyy- 

drink nothing but water ; “watch his temper; correct 

him promptly and spiritedly ; see that bis education 

and morals are not neglected; make him work, for 

that is the antidote for vice ; compel him to be civil, 

tractable, and obedient; give no saucy answers; use 

no insulting language ; assume no rediculous airs of 

independence; encourage him in nothing that may 

make him hateful or disliked—in short, let parents 

and guardians do their duty, and we shall not have the 

melancholy example of eeten lads condemned at hard 

labor in the state prison; their morals, their charac- 

ters and their prospects destroyed.forever. 

While guardians and parents are doing their duty 

to their charge, let the public authorities cooperate 

with them. 

Look at the thousand licensed grog shops which 

disgrace our city—look at the bunkruptcy, ruin, sui- 

cide, untimely deaths, miserable wives, and orphan 

children produced by rum! On this trial, it appear- 

ed under oath, that before these boys got into the 

disasterous s¢rape, they had each drank eight glasses 

at a tippling house in the neighborhood of the affray 

—three of brandy, three of gin, and two of beer—the 

compound alone being sufficient to infuriate, intoxi- 
cate and maden them. What are we to think of the 
man, who after midnight, could sell to boys, 56 glass- 
es of liquor? Is such a character worthy of a li- 
cense? It is true, that in a populous city, there must 
be taverns and houses for public accommodation—but 
are we bound to give every man who will net work a 
license to sell liquor? Are we to legalize vice ?— 
Druokenness is the curse of our country—the facility 
of procuring liquor and the cheapness of the article, 
are hurryng thousands to ruin. Something must be 
done to abridge this all destructive vice. , In the case 
of these lads, had the jury brought in a verdict of 
murder, they must have terminated their career on a 
scaffold ; cut off at their tender years and all their 
hopes, and the hopes of their families—as it is, their 
penance will be long and severe, and in what did it 
originate? In being from home at an unseasonable 
hour—in drinking glass after glass of liquor, indulg- 
ing in a quarrelsome disposition, which led them into 
dispute—then ‘into fights, and finally into the commis- 
sion of murder. . 


Let this case be a warning to parents, guardians, 
masters, and boys. Let those in authority exercise 
their authority—let each offence be noticed and cor- 
rected promptly—let admonition and example go hand 
in hand, see that your boys and apprentices are at Lome 
before you retire to bed—see that no liquor or ardent 
spirits are introduced into your ‘shop—arraign, pun- 
ish, and if necessary, dismiss any apprentice found 
drunk, and let no other master take a boy thus dismis- 


cious attention our own habitation, we see the most|sed for cause. Let master mechanics have an under- 














motions, suited to the permanency of the grand system 


uncontrovertible marks of great and general changes} standing on this subject—let the ‘Mechanic Society 
over the whole face of the earth. Besides the slow | and Mechanics’ Institution take: measures on this sub- 
degradation by the action of winds and rains, by which | ject—let something be.done to mend the manners and 
the soil is gradually washéd away from the high lands, | morals of apprertices, by united coercive measures, 
and carried by the rivers into the bed of the ocean, | and good results will be produced. 

leaving the Alpine summits stripped to the very bone, 
we cannot see the face of any rock or crag, or any | fighting in the street is the 
deep gulley, which does not point out much more re-|and blackguards must be 
markahle changes. These are not confined to such|them have a pride above such grovelling practices 
as are plainly owing to the horrid operations of vol- and above all, let them unite and shun, as compan- 
canoes, but are universal. Except a few mountains, |jons, any who may be found in liquor, and in time, 
where we cannot confidently say that they are facti-| reform so much desired may be produced. 


Let boys understand and ‘be made to know, that 
ince of blackguards, 
en from society—let 





enough to convince us that it bears no mark of eter- © 
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REV. MR ADAM. 

The state of Christianity in India, has been a sub- 
ject of great interest and inquiry among the Unitari- 
ans of this country and of England, for several years 
past; and especially of late, since they have become 
somewhat acquainted with that extraordinary scholar, 
philosopher, and reformer, Rammohun Roy, and his 
able and distinguished coadjutor, Rev. William Adam. 

All the accounts received from India, by English 
and American gentlemen who have visited Calcutta, 
corroborate the statements which we have received 
from Rammohun Roy and Mr Adam, of the encourag- 
ing prospect of the final triumph of Christianity in 
India. Not, however, as inculcated by Calvinistic 
missionaries,—but in the unassuming and simple form 
of unitarianism, as inculecated by Mr Adam, and by 
Rammohun Roy, in his “ Precepts of Jesus.” At pres- 
ent this religion undoubtedly prevails more in its prin- 
ciples and its spirit, than it does in name. The pre)- 
udices of the natiyes,at present, render li eapedient 
_to avoid the direct preaching of Christianity. They 
will listen to its simple and. unsophisticated doctrines, 
and to the inculcation of its practical duties very pa- 
tiently, and often with profit, though they have no 
patience to hear anything about the trinity and the 
other abstruse speculations of Calvinism. 

We were led to these reflections at the present time, 
by some statements which have been made to us by a 
very intelligent gentleman from Philadelphia, now in 
this city, who has resided some time in Calcutta, and 
been intimately acquainted with Mr Adam and Ram- 
mohun Roy, and several other distinguished Brahmins, 
and who, from the interest he felt in the progress of 
Christianity in India, took particular pains while there 
to astertain the true effects on the minds of the na- 
tives of the different methods of recommending this 
religion, used respectively by the unitarians, and the 
trinitarians. According to his observation, the result 

was decidedly, and beyond all contradiction, in favour 
of the unitarian preaching, which io fact was nothing 
else than the inculcation of the plain, simple, practi- 
cal parts ef Christianity. This kind of instruetion is 
silently producing its effects. Many listen with ap- 
parent satisfaction and benefit, and manifest an in- 
creasing disposition to understand the true doctrines 
of the new religion. The prejudices, especially of 
the Brahmins and the more enlightened class of Hin- 
doos are constantly wearing away, and the odium of 
reading christian books, is every day growing less. 
Thus, though but few may be open advocates of Chris- 


iapi b i to it 
tianity, many are gradually t eceeune, pilached to it, 


extensive spread and its final open triumph. 

On the other hand the trinitarian missionaries can 
scarcely boast a single respectable and intelligent 
convert. Those they claim are generally, either of 
low standing and character, or of very doubtful sincer- 
hy. | 

This is illustrated by the statememts published in 
Mr Adam’s replies to Dr Ware’s queries. An anec- 
dote in point has also just been related to us by the 
gentleman from Calcutta, to whom we have before 
alluded. He states that, in 1823, two Pundits, in the 
employ of the missionaries, and supposed to be eon- 
verts to the trinitarian form of Christianity, called on 
Mr Adam to converse with him on the subject of his 
religious opinions, having heard that he was an unbe- 
liever. When he had stated to them his faith in the 
Divine unity, as well as some other particulars of bis 
belief, they replied that they entertained the same 
opinions on the subject of the unity of God. But 
when Mr Adam inquired of them how they could 
consent to assist in inculcating the belief of the trin- 
ity, and other doctrines which they disbelieved,—and 
why they did not come out and declare their real 
principles, they replied that should they do so they 
should immediately be deprived of their pay, which 
was their only means of subsistence. 

We state this, not to show that these men were 
unitarians,—for we suppose that they neither knew 
nor cared what they believed ; but we have done it to 
show what kind of converts are made by the trinita- 
rian missionaries ; thet the probability is, that could 
they get better pay. from unitarians, or mussulmen, 
or any other class of religionists, they would not hes- 
itate long in pretending a change of principles. : 

This state of things has arisen from the course 
_ pursued from the beginning by the Calvinistic mission- 
aries, viz. that of attempting to convert, chiefly, the 
lower castes, and the outcasts; a proceeding to which 
Mr Adam has been uniformly opposed. He foresaw 
the consequences of operating chiefly on this class of 
the natives, and urged the expediency of changing 
the course of proceeding, and of addressing them- 
selves to the intelligent, and respectable classes, who 
though they might not so soon acknowledge them- 
selves christians, would undoubtedly be more sincere 
Converts, and would sooner produce an influence on 


tinal, and we trust not very distant, triumph of pure 


Christianity among the cultivated and respectable 


Hindoos. A great spirit of inquiry is awakened 
among them, and many superstitious and idolatrous 
customs are givensup, which evidently prove that the 
principles and spirit of Christianity are getting sure 
foot-hold among them, though expediency or popular 
prejudice may for a while induce them to delay the 
open avowal of the so-much-despised name of 
Christians. What cause in any age, or any country 
can boast such a champion as unitarian Christianity 
can in Hindosian, in the great Rammohun Roy? But 
he is not alone. ‘The gentleman to whom we have 
twice before alluded informs us that another very in- 
telligent Hindoo, of great wealth, Dwarkanault Tagore, 
is earnestly engaged in the study of Christianity and 
in liberal studies generally, as are also several other 
Brahmins and distinguished natives. 
verts are a greater acquisition, and will do more in 
converting Hindostan to Christianity that ten thousand 
of those hireling converts which seem as yet to be al- 
most the only boast of the trinitarian missionaries. 

Every testimony to the high character and standing 
of Mr Adams, with the natives, and with the Europe- 
an population in Calcutta, must be highly gratifying 
to all the friends of the true interests of religion and 
improvement in that region. Though the’ testimo- 
nies to the excellence of his character, and his quali- 
fications for his station, have been ample, and entirely 
satisfactory, yet it can be no detriment to repeat 
what is stated by one who has had intimate personal 
acquaintance with him, and much opportunity from 
personal observation, to learn the general sentiment 


respecting him,—that there is in his whole character | © 


and deportment so much of the gentleman and the 
christian, that even those who oppose his principles 
are compelled to respect him and to acknowledge his 
high. merits. 

Such a man, located on one, perhaps, of the most 
important spots in India, for producing an influence 
and operating favourably and extensively on the 
character and faith of the inhabitants, ought not to 
be left by unitarian christians, to languish and pine, 
and sicken with discouragement in his benevolent and 
important undertaking, for the want of the means of 
comfortable and respectable support for himself and 
family. We have the confidence to believe ‘hat he 
will not be so left. unitarian christians are ewaken- 
ing to a sense of the duty of systematic and ettended 
efforts for the moral and religious welfare of their 
brethren of the human family. Something tas been 
déne already ; more must and will be done. 





Tueotocican Scuoot. The interest manifsted of 
I-4-¢ she viuswvece aud cuvecss of (his school, by 
many gentlemen of high respectability and worth, in 
Boston, Salem, and other of our large towns, is very 
encouraging, and leads us to hope though much is 
yet to be done, that an institution so important tothe 
community will not be left to languish for the want of 
funds. It will be gratifying to our readers to learn, 
that the important and long-wished-for object of sep- 
arating the theological students from their immediate 


connexion with the undergraduates, and the college, 
isnow likely soon to be accomplished. From the en- 


couragiug beginning of the subscriptions for a new and 
separate building, the Directors have felt themselves 
justified in commencing it. It is with much satisfac- 
tion that we- now state, that the Corner Stone of the 
new building was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
on Wednesday the 6th instant. The following is a 
copy of the inscription on the plate deposited ander 
it :— 
AUSPICE DEO 


Hus. Ep. Funp. IN vsuM scHo. THEOL. CAT. POSUE- 
RUNT DIE SEXTO JuLUT A. D. mpcccxxv. 


CURATORES 
Benj. Pickman, Car. Lowell, 
Dap. A. White, Hen. Ware, Jr. 
Jos. Tuckerman, Jas. Walker, 
Steph. Higginson, Jr. Sam. A. Eliot. 


PROFESSORIBUS 
Heu. Ware, Sid. Willard, An. Norton. 


uNI. HARV. PRES. J. T. Kirkland. 
Besides the plate, the following pamphlets are in- 
closed in the box placed under the corner stone. Re- 
port of the Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Theological Education in Harvard University, accept- 
ed in Oct. last. q 
Constitution of the Society &c. Circular Address 
of the Directors. Remarks on the Constitution and 
the Address which appeared in the Christian Examin- 
er. Report of the Committee of the Federal Street 
Society upon the subject of the Circular Address. 
Catalogue of Harvard University, 1824. 
A large number of ladies and gentlemen were col- 
lected on the occasion. An awning was erected and 
seats placed on the floor of the new building for the 
accommodation of the ladies. After the corner stone 
was laid, a prayer was offered by Rev.Professor Ware. 
The prayer was succeeded: by an address suited to 
the occasion, by the Hon. Benjamin Pickman, of Sa- 
lem, President of the Board of Directors of the Insti- 


the community at large, by their example. A differ-| tution. 


ence with his brethren on this subject was the first 
cause of Mr Adam’s separation from them, an 


The exercises were closed with the following 


Hymn composed for the occasion, and a prayer and 


event which took place some time before he embrac- benediction by President Kirkland :— 


ed the Unitarian faith. Mr Adam has been consistent 


in his practice. He has had intercourse chiefly with 
Me respectable and better improved part of the Hin- 
aa Population ; and though the effect of his opera- 
ion ry ostensibly so striking as that of the oth- 
pote of missionaries ; yet there is no ground for 

» the way is silently and surely preparing for the 


O THOU in whom alone is found 
The strength by which our toil is blest ; © 
Upon this consecrated ground 
Now bid thy cloud of glory rest. 


In thy great name we place this stone ; 
To thy great truth these walls we rear; 

Long may'they make thy glory known, 
And long our Saviour triumph here. 





Ten such con-} 


Register, 


And while thy sons, from earth apart, 

Here seek the light from heaven that sprung ; 
Fill with thy spirit every heart, 

With living fire touch every tongue. 


Lord, feed thy church with peace and love ; 
Let sin and error pass away ; 

Till truth’s full influence from above 
Rejoice the earth with cloudless day. 





Waste piaces or Zion. It is statedjin the late ac- 
count of the state of religion within the bounds of 
the presbyterian church, in the United States, that in 
the states of Missouri and lilinois there were about 
160.000 inhabitants, in a country 500 miles square.— 
In this region there are 18 Presbyterian chuches, but 
only eight ministers. 

In Missisppi there are 230,000 inhabitants, and only 
eleven Presbyterian ministers. | 

There undoubtedly is and always must be, from the 
very nature of the case, a great want of the means 
of religious “instruction; but it should be borne in 
mind that the moral nakedness of the land is not gen- 
erally so great as it would at first seem, from the 
tatements of the Synods, Associations and Conferen- 
ces &c. We see these statements separately, and are 
naturally led to suppose, that they are speaking gen- 
erally of the whole number of ministers, whereas 
each sect has its ministers in all the new countries; 
and though the literary attainments, and ministerial 
qualifications of these preachers are often very limit- 
ed and inferior, yet is is not to be doubted that the 
moral and religious influence of them among all the 
sects is, on the whole, good and salutary. 








_ COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


REV. JOHN COTTON. 

Mr John Cottou was born in the year 1585. His 
father Roland Cotton was prepared for the profession 
of law, that he might be better qualified to recover 
an estate of large revenue, which had been unjustly 
wrested from his family. He was a worthy man scru- 
pulously watchful of himself; ever regarding that day 
as lost in which he had done no good to others, nor 
made any virtuous acquisition to his own soul. The 
tranquil delight of the peace-maker prevailed over a 
love of gain, and he often healed by gentle, friendly 
mediation, those difficulties and disputes which if al- 
lowed to ran the legal course would have resulted in 
profit to himself. His wife distinguished by her piety 
united with him in the desire to give to their son a 
learned as well as religious education: Having made 
great proficiency in elementary knowledge, Mr Cot- 
ton was admitted at the age of thirteen to ‘I'rinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Here his industry and abilities were 
so much noticed and he became so eminent, that it was 
said the renown of the son procured clients for the 
father. At the desire of Emanuel college he was re- 
moved to that aniversity, where he obtained a fellow- 
ship, and received the applause of the witty and the 
learned, whose admiration was particularly excited by 
the eloquence of a university sermon. ‘l‘hese notes a 
few years afterward Mr Cotton in angry disgust threw 
into the fire, his quick. moral ‘perception detecting a 
reprehensible vanity, which had ted him to more care 
in the choice of words and construction of sentences, 
than to a faithful exhibition of christian doctrines.— 
Hitherto Mr Cotton’s life though sedate and moral 
bad not been influenced by that deep spiritual emotion 
which began now to awaken an apprehension that his 
heart had never been renewed by the power of grace. 
For a long time his fears and doubts prevailed over 
ali the promises and sanctions of the gospel; it was 
not till the end of three years that brighter views 
dawned upon his agitated mind—the hope of acceptance 
with God came at last, and imparted peace and joy to 
his wounded spirit. Some time after this it became 
his turn again to preach to the university. It, was an 
occasion when he knew much learning and eloquence 
was expected; and he feared if he confined himself to 
the simplicity best suited to a practical discourse, that 
not only his own fame would be impaired, but that it 
would bring reproach upon religion. But recollecting 
that God is glorified by his creatures only when they 
act in conformity to the intimations of conscience, he 
determined to forego the ornaments with which his 
discourses had been usually adorned, and to confine 
himself to a plain exposition of the duty of repent- 
ance. He was amply rewarded for this self-denial by 
the beneficial effect of his preaching upon a gentle- 
man present, who subsequently became one of the 
greatest men of the age. Soon after this Mr Cotton 
was invited to take the pastoral charge of the people 
of Boston in Lincolnshire. Upon an occasion so sol- 
emn and interesting he failed not to seek divine 
assistance ; and after imploring direction with that fil- 
ial confidence which sustains and fixes the mind, he 
accepted the call, with fervent desires and deep solic- 
itude to be faithful in his high vocation. He had not 
been called to his charge by the united wishes of the 
people, a small party was opposed to him, and the 
bishop of the diocess, suspecting that he was infected 
with puritanical sentiments, was only induced to give 
his consent to Mr Cotton’s settlement by the powerful 
intercession of his friends. But Mr Cotton’s charac- 
ter soon prevailed over prejudice, every heart was 
drawn by the attractive influence of his piety, all saw 
that he was labouring too diligently in’ a spiritual 
warfare to be attentive to the disputes and distinctions 
of opposing parties. 

He married Elizabeth Storrock a lady distinguished 
for those excellencies which fitted her in a peculiar 
manner to enlarge the usefulness of her husband.— 
Her seriousness and affability encouraged the people 
of her own sex to communicate to her the secret 
workings of their hearts, their trials and temptations, 
which she intimating to. her husband gave him the 
means of preaching more directly to the feelings, and 
striking upon chords which could be made to vibrate’ 
After he had been settled three years in Boston he 
was so much dissatisfied with the forms of the church 
of England that he became a non-conformist. But he 
had so entirely won the hearts of the people, that for 
some time no complaints were made against him-— 
Information however was finally lodged in the bishop’s 
court and he was silenced, though for a short time 
only, being soon restored to the ministry, in which he 
enjoyed many years of useful labour till he was again 








‘ withdrawn from his public duties by a long and severe 


sickness; his wife being attacked with the same ae 


_| ease died and left bim childless. About a Year after 


he married again. 

The storm of persecution which had been a 
ing over him for some time could be averted af % 
er by the prudence and vigilance of his faithful friens 
Mr Thomas Leveret, afterwards ruling elder of t 
church of Boston in New England. He had asian 
many schemes for disturbing Mr Cotton on sadiies 3 
his non-conformity, but at last direct information - 
made against him at the high commission court oa 
orders were immediately despatched for his g = 
ance before it. Mr Cotton concealed himself till he 
received information from his friends that’ there W 
safety only in flight. He then set out under a ch _ 
name and dress, with the intention to travel to H 
But while on his way meeting with a relation wh 
strongly urged him to goto London, he was persuaded 
to direct his course to that city. When arrived there 
the favourable account he heard of N. England with 
the opportunity which offered of removing to jt, in. 
duced him to change his original plan and to eon, 
this country. He sailed in company with Mr Hooker 
and Mr Stone, two eminent divines, and arrived j, 
Boston Sept’r. 3d 1633. His oldest son was born op 
the voyage, to whom he gave the name of Seaborn. 

The church of Boston, of which Mr Wilson was 
pastor, ordained Mr Cotton as his colleague to the of. 
fice of teacher in October. “ No one was more instry. 
mental,” says Mr Hutchinson, “ in the civil as well ag 
ecclesiastical polity of the colony than Mr Cotton.” 

A pleasing instance of his influence appeared 
the occasion of a dispute between the representa. 
tives and assistants relative to the removal of Mr 
Hooker and his friends to Connecticut. The assistants 
were opposed to the measure ; bat so large a number 
of the representatives being in favor of it as to Make 
a majority @f the whole court, the latter insisted that 
the voice of the assistants was not necessary, they re. 
fusing to give up their right, business was at a stand. 


ed to prayer in all the congregations throughout the 
colony, and to meet the following week.” At the 
opening of the court Mr Cotton preached from Hag. 11 
iv. his discourse was so happily to the purpose, so judi- 
diciously suited to the minds he addressed, that it pro- 
duced the desired effect, and the representatives yield- 
ing the point, peace was restored. He suffered a short 
time in.the general esteem from the countenance he 
-gave to Mrs. Hutchinson who had exempted him and 
a few others, from her general censure of the clergy. 
But when her sentiments became fully developed, he 
shrank from anadherence to her ; and ina sermon not 
long after her banishment he bewails the errors which 
she had introduced, and the influence they had ac- 
quired through his own credulity. The suspension of 
public respect and confidence was short, he soon recor- 
ered and retained it to his death, which tok place 
the 23d December, 1652. So great was his fame that 
he was strongly importuned by the most distinguished 
members of parliament to return to his native coun- 
try, to bestow on them the exercise of those powers and 
talents which he devoted with unwearied zeal, to his 
little society in Boston. But he preferred an unam- 
bitious retirement, and considered it as_a peculiar fe 
vor of heaven that he was allowed a settled habil 


tages he might have found in England. 

A short time before his death he spent a day, dedi- 
cated to prayer and meditation, in his study which had 
often before been perfumed by the incense of his de- 
yout heart, and thus bidding adieu to that place, the 
scene of many tranquil enjoyment, she quietly resign- 
ed himself to the will of God, and waited for his ad- 
mission to another world with anticipations full of con- 
solation and of joy. Mr Cotton was remarkable for 
long continued mental exertion, commonly studying 
twelve hours a day, when active duties did not with- 
draw him from his favorite occupation. A general 
though not over scrupulous care in his diet, with a 
constitution naturally robust, enabled him to persevere 
in these extraordinary labours till nearly the close of 
his useful life. His temper was calm and gentle, his 
hospitality enlarged and generous ; though perhaps he 


the conversation of the living, and did not allow to 
the latter that liberal claim which our relation in s0- 
ciety justly demands. : V. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Our Saviour gleaned materials for instruction from 
passing events and surrounding objects. ‘The lilies 
of the field suggested to him rich and edifying truths. 
Let us cast our eyes around, and endeavour in some 
small degree to copy his example. No circumstances 
more forcibly arrest.our notice on a cursory view of 
roankind, than those #amerous associations or parties, 
into which men are divided. From what do thes 
parties derive their origin? 

First, from congeniality of disposition. There: is 
a kind of tact'in the virtuous, by which they readily 
discover andesteem those of kindred disposition. 
Now let him, who would gain the affections of a 
man, (and their affection is not orfly desirable from 
the respectability and other benefits which it impar's; 
but also because good men are commonly the 
antest companions,) let him who would gain a 
man’s friendship, seek to make himself good. Sow¢ 
degree of congeniality is so essential to fri 
that we should not waste time, in toiling for the o” 
fidence of those, whom we see to be of tempers ® 
different from ours, that we cannot with any propr 
ety assimilate ourselves to them. A calm matter 
fact man awakens ridicule, when he endeavours 
please an enthusiastic lover of poetry, by fe 
ecstasies and transports at the verse of a Byrov. 
such a man may yet find a great number of sensible. 
plain people for his companions, more nearly 
to him in native disposition. _- nie 

The knowledge that congeniality awakens — 
ship, may afford us insight into our own characte of 
When we find ourselves disposed to the or by 
the bad, we may suspect ourselves to be actuate > 
the same desires and propensities, with which 0 
companions are infected; and these toms of 
disease, should be anxiously watched, and re ila 
Friendship arises in the second place, from si aod 
ity of pursnit. We feel a nataral sympathy 
kindness for those engaged in the same empl 
with ourselves. Let a man be faro ' undet 
wealth can supply, if he does not rank himself ak 
some one of the classes of society, either the la 
ers the literary, or some other one, be will be an 
sulated and wretched being. Hollow hearted mere 
may surround him ; but if his character be un 





and neutral, be will have no substantial happiness. 
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A 
at industry, besides being essential to enjoy- 
ocen oaaheail the“exercise of our tea is 80 
moreover, by procuring us friends to sweeten the cup 
+ aie bond of union among men is similarity of 
rank or condition. The wealthy aod powerful for ex- 
ample, have a peculiar fondness for each other’s com- 
pany. And nothing can be more reasonable than 
this. For is it not absurd to associate constantly with 
those who are unable to keep pace with us in our 
expences, or to engage in conversation mutually in- 
teresting? Many people are offended at the prefer- 
ence shown by the rich and great for each other's 
society. They may be assured that this displeasure 
js neither more or less than envy; and as such, should 
be crushed inthe bud. Not that I should justify the 
sperciliousness ofteo assumed by the great. This 
should be properly resented and despised. V IGIL. 








READING THE SCRIPTURES. eee 

Mr Reep......We hear people perpetually criticising 
the reading of preachers; and no wonder. Ministers 
read the bible in all manner of ways. In childhood 
we are taught at school how to read the familiar and 
how to read the solemn style. The Scriptures are to 
be read in the solemn style, accenting the ed on all 
words, and usiog the word hath &c. Some ministers read 
therefore like men in armour, stately, monotonously, 
and unmeaningly. Others seeing the absurdity of 
such reading, and aiming to read the word of God as 
well as they would other books at least, go to the 
other extreme. They read the bible colloquially and 
flippantly, as they would a common dialogue. Now, 
it appears to me that while the scriptares should, be 
read naturally, they should be read with deep rever- 
ence. | am no advocate for pedantic reading. ~The 
audience would be no gainers by a reading that ap- 
peared studied, wherein the minister appeared to think 
more of the manner than the matter. But let the reader 
ascertain the sense of the passage, and so read it as to 
give the sense ; let him also consider how Jesus or his 
Apostles would have delivered the passage, and do like- 
wise. [am persuaded that the reading of the scriptures 
might be rendered one of the most interesting and 
profitable parts of public worship, if ministers would 
take half the pains to understand and read them that 
they do to indite and recite their own sentiments. 
How frequently do clergymen study a chapter before 
ascending the pulpit, to ascertain the meaning, the 
emphasis, and the best mode of reading it? I repeat 
the observation, the scriptures should be read naturally 
so as to give the exact meaning, and seriously, as the 
word of God to sinful men. 





Mr Reeb......The following lines were suggested by the 
notice in your last paper, that the corner stone of the Theo- 
logical Institution in Chambridge, was to be laid on Wednes- 
day next. If they are worth an insertion in your useful 
paper, or can be made so by pruning, make what use of them 
you please. . 


O THOU! whose uncreated power 
Sustains all worlds--pervades all space ; 
To Thee, with humble hope and trust, 
We look for aid--implore thy grace.. 


Send down thy spirit, large and free, e 
To bless the work this day begun ; 

Plant here a vine, whose fruit shall yield 

A harvest, worthy of thy son. 


Be this a spring whence copious streams 
Shall rise and flow through every clime, 
Bearing along their silent course 

The treasures of thy truths sublime : 


Till the whole earth these truths receive, 
And every tongue own Israel’s King ; 

All nations join with one accord, 

To bless Thy name—-thy praises sing. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


THE ORPHAN. 

She had known sorrow—you might have read it 

On her faded cheek, which once was bright with smiles ; 
‘Or, in her sunk tho’ tearless eye, whose glance 

Once had an eloquence that won young hearts. 

I knew her in life’s young spring. Like a flower 

Did she reveal fresh beauties every day. 
Life then was a bright dream Bi vviness 

And she would roam where gentile, silent streams 
Went stealing through the flow’ry vales—where 
The voice of linnet and the rush was all 

‘That broke upon the holy solitude. 
‘Or she would clamber up the craggy mount, 

And gaze upon the happy vales below ; 

And, wher the evening came, her glance was rais’d 
To where the young moon, proud in her beauty, 
Went sailing thro’ the heavens, bidding the stars 
Rejoice at the approach of their bright queen. 
Nature to her was all sweet poetry ; 

And whether on the snow clad mountain top, 

Or by the stream, whose ripplings were unheard, 
So softly did they bathe the flow’ry banks ; 
Whether at noon day, when the wearied bird 
Forgot his carol, and slumber’d on the bush ; 

Or, at the soft and silent twilight hour, 

When day’s last glow had faded from the west, 

And silently the stars come one by one, 

Rejoicing in their pathways, till their light 

‘Was blended, and they show a glorious host, 

By mount or stream, ber thought would ever stray 


With deep devotedness to Nature’s God. 
2 ol * * * * 


7 * © * A dlight fell on her 
For they were gont—and she was now alone ;— 
And bursting sighs and tears, whose gushing came 
So fast down her young cheek—told a sad tale ;— 
Yet meekly did she bear her sufferings. 
She knew from whence they came—and soon her sighs 
Were hush’d, her tears were dried, and she bow'd down 
{n humbleness, and pour’d her pray’r to heaven, 
That, thro’ the slippery paths of life, the hand 
That had sustain’d her tender infant years 
Would guide her. —She pray’d for light from heaven 
To beam upon her soul, and lead her where 
Her kindred dwelt ;—and a whispering voice 
Assured her that the incense had arisen. . 
Then her look brighten’d—and her heart beat light. 
She op'd the lattic’d casement, and the breeze 
Came gently murmuring thro’ her flowing locks. 
And fann’d her blue vein’d temples, and breath’d soft 
Its music to her heart.— 
a The scene was fair, 
And as she gaz’d, a tender tear-drop came 
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And chas’d the smile from her young cheek away ; 

For she was thinking of her early home, 

And those who once did love to gaze with her 

On such bright scenes ;—the sorrow-drop was dried, 

The smile came back again, for she knew well 

The orphan’s God would ever be her guide. 

She breathed one pray’r, then calmly sunk to rest, 

And thought herself how happy and how blest. E. 














General Kutelliqenec. 





AmMERIAcAN UNITARIAN AssociATION. A society has re- 
cently been formed, called the American Unilarzan Associa- 
tion. Its objects are, ‘ to diffuse the knowledge and promote 
the interests of pure christianity throughout our country ;’ 
and it invites the cooperation of liberal christians throughout 
the United States. We have long leoked to the formation of 
this important Association, as probably the most efficient 
means of aiding the progress of christian light and truth.-- 
We regret that we are obliged todefer the more detailed 
account of this Association, till next week. 


—>— 
Ruope Isnanp Peace Society. The eighth Annual 
meeting of the Rhode Island Peace Society, was holden in 
Providence, on Tuesday, June 28. The following gentlemen 
were elected officers for the ensuing year. 
OFFICERS, 
Asa Messer, D. D. President. 
Elisha Qiney, of Smithfield, 1st, . 
Thomas P. Ives, Providence, 2d, 
Samuel King, East Greenwich, 3d, 
Rev. Barnabas Bates, Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev Allen Brown, Recording Secretary. 
Moses Brown, Treasurer. 


4 TRUSTEES. 
Walter Paine, 
John Howland, 


Vice Presidents. 


C. N. Tibbitts, 
Peter Pratt, 


Thomas Buffum, 
Rev. Henry Edes, 
Abner Kingman, 


The Report of the Trustees which was submitted on this 
occasion, contains no facts of importance, except its state- 
ment that the Society has lately obtained an act of incorpo- 
ration from the State Legislature. 

In connexion with this brief allusion to the R.1. Peace So- 
ciety, we would here remark that we have just been favoured 
with the perusal-of a letter, published in England, in a 
pamphlet form,—addressed to the King, by Thomas Thrush, 
on resigning his commission, as a captain of the Royal Navy, 
on the ground of the Unlawfulness of War. It is written ve- 
ry respectfully, and with ability, and assigns in full the rea- 
sons which influenced him to the course he has taken. 


—_— 
Execution. Three men by the name of Thayer, viz. 
Nelson, aged 25, Israel Jr. aged 23, and Isaac, aged 21, were 
hung at Buffalo, N. Y. on the 17th ult. for murder. It is 
said that the conduct which brought them to their disgrace- 
ful end, may be attributed to the wantof parental religious 
instruction, and to a general neglect of their education.--- 
Two of them have left wives and children. The Buffalo 
Emporium, in giving an account of the affair says, ‘*‘ They 
have a sister, who on her last visit to them was So overcome, 
that she uttered shrieks which reached every cell in the 
prison, and drew tears even in the hardy felon’seyes. Their 
mother on the same occasion, left them in indescribable 
agony.” ~ — - 
A gentleman, from Virginia, applied at the office of the 
Baltimore Haytien Emigration Society, on the 24th ult. for 
information respecting the ,propriety and practicability of 
sending a large namber of slaves to the Republic of Hayti,— 
After he had received, from the Agent, a statement of the 
present situation of things, relative to the emigration of our 
coloured people to that island, he requested assistance in 
procuring a vessel for the purpose above mentioned. This 
was cheerfully complied with; and the next day a contract 
was closed, with a ship owner, to take out eeghty-eight slaves, 
all belonging to the gentleman aforesaid, the price of whose 
passage he pays himself, and for the use of whom, he also 
purchased Agricultural implements in this city, to the value 
of one hundred and thirly dollars.—National Gazette. 
¢ —>- 
LAFAYETTE. The Batavia (N. ¥.) Advocate mentions 
that on the morning of the 8th ult Capt. Jehiel P. Parsons, of 
Waterloo, was killed at that place, by the bursting of a 
swivel which was firing on Gen. Lafayette’s arrival. The 
committee thought it advisable not to acquaint the General 
with this melancholy occurrence, and he proceeded as far as 
Syracuse before the fact was communicated to him. It is 
said he regretted that he was not informed of the event while 
at Waterloo, as he would have stayed to condole with the 
unfortunate family. He sent back a deputation to inquire 
into the facts of the case, and the circumstances of the fami- 
ly, and upon their report, immediately remitted to Mrs Par- 
sons, the munificent sum of Seven Hundred Doilars, 
—_—~>_— 
Paciric AND ATLANTIC. The project of uniting the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans by a canal has for'some time been 
in agitation: and we understand it is now minutely investi- 
gating by a highly respectable merchant (Curtis, Bolton, Esq.) 
of ‘New-York, sent out by our government, it is said, at the 
solicitation of the government of Guatimala, which proposes 
to open the communication jointly with the United States.— 
We have lately conversed with a gentleman, who, from ob- 
servation, was enabled to furnish us many particulars relative 
to this great project. The contemplated route is by the 
River St. Johns, lat. 10,41, N. Lake Nicaragua, and the 
River Leago to the Pacific. The River St. Johos is about 
100 miles in length, and contains no bad rapids. Lake Ni- 
caragua is 60 or 70 miles in length, and’ is one of the finest 
navigable sheets of water in the world. Rio Leago is a 
small river, and would require much more expense in propor- 
tion, to make it navigable, than the other. : ’ 
Gentlemen conversant. with that country, and the contem- 
plated route of the canal, think the result of the survey will 
be so satisfactory that our government will not hesitate to 
accept the proposal of the Guatamalian government, and 
thus secure to both governments the Pacific. —Salem paper. 
i ae * 
Stace Coacnes. The Stage Register, the first number of 
which is just published as a supplement to the American 
Traveller, a new semi-weekly paper, contains a list of Stages 
of which sixty eight take their departure from Boston. Of 
these 4 leave Boston every day, 23 every day except Sundays, 
34 three timesa week, 1 five times a week 1 four times, and 
8 twice, making in all 283 departures every week. Twenty 
six Stages lead out of the State, viz ;—Four daily, 4 of those 
which depart every day except Sunday, and 18 of those which 
depart three times a week, making 106 every week. Four 
others which go 6 times a week, 13 three times a week, and 
1 twice a week, go various distances, from 20 to 100 miles— 
and the remainder go to the neighbouring towns, including 6 
daily to Salem, and 2 to Cambridge. Nearly all these stages 
are handsome and convenient carriages, drawn by four horses, 
and many of them when the travelling is bad, have six horses, 
im B. D. Adv. 
City Meetinc. A general meeting of the Citizens ‘was 
held on Thursday at Fanueil Hall—Hon Daniel Davis, Mod- 
erator—to give in their votes—yea or nay—on the except- 
ance or rejection of the law for establishing a Fire Depart- 
ment in Boston, and changing the mode of choosing Firewards. 
The whole number of votes given in were 2511—of which 
1847 were for the affirmative, and 1164 in the negative— 
majority 183. 








‘ —_—— 

The general Assembly of Rhode Island adjourned on Satur- 
day evening last. The Governor was allowed $400, and the 
Lieut. Governor, $200, in full for their salaries the last year. 
An act passed granting a lottery to the town of Newport to 
raise $10,000, for the support of Free Schools ; and the schoo 





ommittee are named as mana gers, Gaz. 





The Legislature of New-Hampshire closed its annual ses- 
sion on Saturday last. In the House of Representatives, a 
bill to repeal the act of the preceding session, districting the 
state for the choice of Representatives in Congress, was 
debated, and after an animated contest, was finally passed by 
a vote of 84 to 40, ——=_— 


Errects oF TEMPERANCE. We find, from the registers 
of the society of Friends, or Quakers, that as a consequence 
of their temperance, one half of those-that are born live to 
the age of forty-seven years; whereas, Doctor Price tells 
us, that of the general population of London, half that are 
born live only 2 3-4 years! Among the Quakers, 1 in 10 ar- 
rive at 80-years of age ; of the general population of London, 
only 1 in 40. Never did a more powerful argument support 
the practice of temperance and virtue. Med. Int. 

—~-— 

It is understood, that the booksellers in New York, and es- 
pecially those who are the publishers of scarce and valuable 
Works, have it in contemplation to ask of the legislature 
of this state, and also of the New York legislature, a char- 
ter for a bank, to be called the ‘* BooxsELLERS’ BANK.” 
If obtained in this state, to be located in Jersey City, anda 
part of its funds alwaysto be appropriated, without inttrest, 
te aid in publishing editions of rare and valuable works. 

Rahway, N. J. Adv. 
—— 

TRAVELLING Grocery Stores. There are now under 
sailing orders, on the Grand Erie Canal, three large substan- 
tial boats of the first class, having, besides room for the stor- 
age of barrels, kegs, &c. the convenience of counters, seats, 
measures, and other accommodations for vending groceries of 
every kind, wholesale and retail. One boat is to leave Troy 
every three weeks, 

—_—- 

The number of inmates,.as prisoners or patients, in the 
alms houses of Paris, chiefly from without, is estimated at 
thirty thousand—the number of indigents living on charity, 
from sixty to eighty tiousand. 

—<—=—_ : 

The second edition of Dr Griffin's Sermon, delivered before 
the Pastoral Association of Massachusetts, is just published 
by T. R. Marvin. 

—>—- 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From EnGuanp. By an arrival at New York from Liver- 


pool, papers from that place to May 27, and those of London, 
to May 25th are received. They bring no news of impor- 


tance. We select the following items. 

Lord Stangford is appointed Ambassador to St Petersburg, 
and Mr Strattord Canning, lately Minister to thif country, is 
appointed Ambassador to Constantinople. 


the Duke of Northumberland, who bas become very popular 
in France, ; 
The weather in France was delightful; and a prospect of a 


abundance. 

The Duke of Angouleme talks of visiting England in Au- 
gust or September. 

The news of the rejection of the Catholic claims by the 


the subject. 
——<—>—— 


British House of Commons, on the second reading of a bill 
for regulating the employment of children in the cotton fac- 
tories, a member adverting to the opinions of the medicai 


made these statements : — 
laboured fourteen hours a day, out of which they were al- 


they were detained half an hour beyond Sir Robert Peel's 


meals, covered with the flough and flue of the cotton. 


bore any resemblance to their fellow creatures after being | J 
long subjected to this torture; their skins were literally the 
colour of parchment, (Hear.) The Hon, gentlemen said if I 
the bill passed, we would lose two millions of productiv 
revenue. But would you allow a portion of your fellow 
creatures to be tortured or rendered miserable, even for this 
consideration. (Hear, hear.) No, it would be better to give 


of the blood, bones, and sinews of these unfortunate people. : 


e | evangelist.” 
onation, by the Archbishop of Rheims, is then described.— 
After the coronation, the King and the high officers, sat down 
to a dinner, of a hundred and fifty covers, given by the city 


up the cotton trade altogether, than to draw such a sum out | ® Poe 
P B . of persons under sentence for political offences, among others 


107 


ee ie 
an understanding with the petty chiefs in the Morea, and if 
they continue to act with union and energy, while the strength 
of the Greeks is broken by internal dissensions, the issue of 
the campaign is hardly doubtful.—Oriental Spectator. 
‘ gee 

From Perv. We find in the- Baltimore American further 

extracts from Peruvian papers: A decree of Bolivar has been 


education is the most speedy and effectual for the motion 
of public instruction, and directing that there shall be estab- 
lished in the capital of each department, a school on the 
Lancasterian plan, and that each province shall sendto the 
departmental schools, at least six children, to be instructed, 
and thereby be enabled to extend the system to every part of 
the country. 

The Congress have passed a law ordering an equestrian 
statue of the Liberator to be erected, and in the capital 
towns of each department large stones are to be erected with 
suitable inscriptions. ‘I'wo millions of dollars, in addition to 
their regular pay, have been voted to the army. General Su- 
cre is to enjoy the title of ‘Grand Marshal of Ayacucho.” 
All the army‘are declared to enjoy the same privileges as 
natural Peruvians. Bolivar has been authorized to grant any 
other rewards, either of honour or profit, to those who have 
rendered or may render any services in Peru. N. ¥. pa. 

Exiract from a Letter dated at Lima, March 7. 

We avail ourselves of an opportunity, via Panama, to give 
you an idea of the state of things in this quarter, since the 
date of our last, we had the pleasure to advise you of the 
battle of Ayacucho and extinction of the Spanish army, and 
although the castles of Callao by the capitulation of Gen. 
Canterac should have surrendered to the independants, Gen. 
Rodil, to the astonishment of every one, still holds out in 
that fortress, and obliges us to land our cargoes at Corillos, 
the expence and inconvenience of which is most seriously 
felt in the present depressed state of our market; but as he 
is now closely besieged, both by land and sea, without hope 
of relief, it cannot be & long time before we shall have posses- 
sion of it. Our commerce in manufactured goods has been 
gradually improving since the interior has been opened to us, 

ut the consequences of the war have been so severely felt in 
the mining districts, that it must still be some time before it 
resumes its former activity, The mines of Pasco and the 
national mint, however, are soon to be put in opperation, and 
to which we are to look for relief from the present scarcity 
of money; and as the government is becoming more fixed, 
and better calculated to insure public confidence than any 


we have hitherto had, we hope ere long to have it in our 
power to give you more encouraging advices 


—_—- 
Nrw-York, June 30--From Matanzas. By the schr Ea- 


‘The Paris papers of the 22d of May, extol the conduct of} Sle from Matanzas, accounts are received of an insurrection 
having broken out among the negroes on several of the prin- 

cipal plantations in the Partido of San Jose, distant about 20 
miles, and that they had murdered the proprietors. 
rich and fine harvest. The vines were healthy, and promised | 0Vernor immediately despatched a large body of troops to 
the scene of aciion, and it was understood that the insurgents 

had been nearly subdued, after killing 60 or 70 of them. 
The whole number collected was said to be about 300; they 
had killed 15 or 20 whites, (including one female,) princi- 
British House of Lords, had reached France and Ireland. | Pally foreigners. Great alarm, however, yet existed in the 
In the latter place it made a great noise, and the most serious | Country. And whole families were coming into the town for 


consequences were auticipated, by some of the writers on | Security. ; 


The 


a 


LatEst From Evropr. We are indebted to Mr Topliff 


Britisn Corron Facrories.. On the 16th May, in the for the Ioan of Amsterdam and Haarlem papers to June 7. 
(hey contain under the date of Paris May 31, an account of 


the coronation of King Charles X. at. Rheims, on the 29th. 
The King left Paris May 24th, for Compeigne, were he re- 


gentlemen of Manchester and the treatment of-the children, | ™@ined until the 27th. He then went to Fismes, and on the 
28 to a village called Bourgeux where he met the roval fam- 


**In the best regulated Mills in Manchester, children ily, the great officers, &c. and a great procession wa’ formed. 

Among the Ambassadors present, were the Duke of Northum- 
lowed half an hour for breakiast and one for dinner; so that berland, Prince Esterhazy, Count Pozzo di Borgo, and Sidi 
Hamet, the Minister of 
Act. Butthey were frequently not ailowed to go out andj tion, the King walked in the procession to the church be- 


take their meals, and were compelled to snatch up their | tween two cardinals. 

In| and the dresses very brilliant. 
other mills they were forced to work fifteen or sixteen hours | Coronation oath, in a clear and distinct, voice in the following 
aday. Was it possible for children to live, who were daily words : I promise in the presence of God, and my people, 
suffering under an atmosphere, the temperature of which | t9 support and to honour our holy religion, as is the duty of 
was warmer than our warmest summer days? They scarceiy | ®Very christian king and oldest -son of the church,--to do 


unis. On the day of the corona- 


The procession was very magnificent, 
The King pronounced the 


ustice and right to my subjects” and to rcige areording to 


the laws of the kingdom and the constitutional charter, which 


swear faithfully to perform. So help.me God and the holy 
The ceremony of annointing, and of the cor- 


f Rheims. The King granted a pardon to a great number 


0 Gen Drouet d’Erlen. B. D. Adtr. 





(Hear, hear.”’) 

And Sir Francis Burditt added--‘*Gentlemen talked of 
West India slavery ; bat, good God! said the Hon. baronet, 
can any slavery be equal tothis? In Sir R, Peel’s bill, a 


and say nine years of age, take even the most favorable view 
ble than the idea of children of nine years of age being 
beaten to keep them awake? (Hear, hear.”’) 

—-— 


FRENCH CoRONATION CARRIAGE, 
ever before issued from the french workshops. 





MARRIAGES, 





In Barre, Charles Allen, Esq’r. of Worcester, Counsellor at 


clause was introduced to prevent the overworking of chil-} Law, to Miss Eliza N. James, eldest daughter of Eleazer 
dren of six, seven and eight years of age; but go further, | James, Esq, 


In Portsmouth, Captain Nathaniel Folsom to Miss Hannah, 


of the question, and he would ask what could be more horri- | daughter of William Sheafe, Esq. 


In Marblehead, on Sunday evening, Mr James Gregory to 


worked from twelve to thirteen hours a day, and sometimes | Mrs Ruth Gregory. . 


In Salem, on Sunday evening, Rev. Geo, Dana Boardman, 


of Norh-Yarmouth, Me. to Miss Sarah B. Hall, of Salem, 
Nothing so superb has} [Mr and Mrs B. are to embark shortly for India, under the 

‘The paint-| direction of the Baptist Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
ings in the pannels.are by M. Delorme, pupil to Girodet ;— | Missions. ] 





the ornaments designed by M’Persille, and the sculpture by 
M Rogues, are in the best taste, and are truly admirable. All 
the iron work of this beautiful carriage is covered, and not a 
screw nor a nail is to be seen. ‘The doors open without any 
visible hinge, and the most practised eye would seek in vain 
to discover by what means it is made to move. I'he entire ve- 
hicle, gilt by Mr Gautier, is of a dazzling richness. 
—_— 
The following items relative to Greece are collected by 


tor, of April 7. 

The Egyptian fleet sailed from Suda for Modon with the 
second division of troops, amounting to 7 or 8000 men, 
Match 13th, and after having landed them returned on the 
26th to take 6n board what remained to be transported.— 
There will be left in Candia, 4000 men, viz. 1700 at Candia, 


—Capt. Clement Lord, of Kengebunk. 


DEATHS. 





On Sunday morning, Manlius, youngest child of L. M. 


Sargent, Esq. aged 17 months. 


In Watertown, on Monday, Mrs. Sarah S. Jackson, relict of 


the late Simeon J. Esq. of Newton. 


In New-Orleans, Capt. Freeman Smith, of Portland, aged 42 


Ky 


In Paris, on the 2d of May last, Dr Adam Seybert, late of 


the editor of the Daily Advertiser, from the Oriental Specta- Philadelphia—author of “ Statistics.” 


In Mlinois, Capt. Bela Shaw, a native of Massachusetts.— 


Morris Birbeck, Esq. Secretary of State, a native of England, 
who founded the flourishing town of New-Albion. 


At Buenos Ayres, Capt. Timothy Davis, jr. of brig Falcon, 


of Gloucester. 


On the coast of Africa, Mr George Williams, aged 19, 


400 at Rettimo, 300 at Canae, 400 at Rissamo, and the rest | son of Captain Israel W. of Salem, and supercargo of brig 
at other points on the Island. it is now admitted by the Monroe, of Roston. 





Spectator that the account before published of the capture 
of Navarin, by the Turks, is not true. An article which 
praises highly the good conduct and humanity of Ibrihim 


an amnesty, he had made a new incursion towards Calamita, 
and had already taken and burnt three villages. President 
Conduriotti on the 26th of March had left Napoli de Roma- 


war. A fleet of twenty two Greek vessels was met pear 
Cape Matapan, about the 30th, bound towards Patras, where 
eight brigs were blockading the place. They fell in with 
and captured an Algerine brig. It is stated that two Turkish 
frigates and eight brigs of war had passed the Dardanelles 


from Constantinople towards the middle of April. It is said 
that the Ulysses had arrived at Livadia,in company with 
Omer Pacha, and that the neighboring villages had submitted 
to the grand Seignor, It is said alsothat Amartolo, a Greek 
Chief of Atica, had joined the Turks, and had arrived at 
Negropont with his troops to the number of three hundred, 
or more. 
ga pee or 

The Turks landed at Modon have given up the seige of 
Navarino; they have divided inte two columns, and penetrat- 
ed eight leagues into the interior of Messsina, ravaging and 
burning every thing in their way. The intestine quarrels of 
the Greeks, far from inclining to conciliation in the impend- 
ing danger, have broke out with fresh violence. As the Hi- 
driots refused to put to sea till they received their arrears of 
pay, Conduriotti, the President, went in person to Hydra to 
persuade the captains of the shipsto sail, But, at a meeting 
held for the purpose, Conduriotti refused to give the captains 
a detailed aeccouut of the sums received from the English 
loans, on which one of them, in his passion, fired a pistol at 
the President’s brother, but missed him. Thus the assembly 
broke up, and Conduriotti left Hydra without having effected 


Pacha, states that, after having without success published English Magazines. 


and gone to Metelin, and that the Turkish fleet would sail ‘a Young Lady. 
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any thing. It is, uafortunately, certain that the Turks have 
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PRiscellancous. 


To the United States Literary,Gazette, which furnishes its 
full share of good original poetry, we are indebted for the 
following lines. 

We are led, not merely by the signature, but by the truth, 
delicacy and deep feeling by which these lines are character- 
ized, to attribute them to the pen of a well-known poet now 
resident among us, 


THE GRAVES OF THE PATRIOTS. 
Here rest the great and good—here they repose 


After their generous toil. A sacred band, 

They take their sleep together, while the year 

Comes with its early flowers to deck their graves, 
And gathers them again, as Winter frowns. 

Theirs is no vulgar sepulchre—green sods 

Are all their monument, and yet it tells 

A nobler history, than pillared piles, 

Or the eternal pyramids. They need 

No statue nor inscription to reveal 

Their greatness. It is round them, and the joy 

With which their children tread the hallowed ground 
That holds their venerated bones,—the peace 

That smiles on all they fought for, and the wealth 
That clothes the land they rescued,—these, though mute 
As feeling ever is when deepest,—these 

Are monuments more lasting, than the fanes 

Reared to the kings and demigods of old. 





Touch not the ancient elms, that bend their shade 
Over their lowly graves ; beneath*their boughs 
There is a solemn darkness, even at noon, 
Suited to sach as visit at the shrine 
Of serious liberty. No factious voice 
Called them into the field of generous fame, 
But the pure consecrated love of home. 

No deeper feeling sways us, when it wakes 

In all its greatness. It has told itself 

To the astonished gaze of awe-struck kings, 

At Marathon, at Bannockburn, and here, 
Where first our patriots sent the invader back 
Broken and cowed. Let these green elms be all 
To tell us where they fought, and where they lie. 
Their feelings were all nature, and they need 
No art to make them known. They live in us, 
While we are like them, simple, hardy, bold, 
Worshipping nothing but our own pure hearts, 
And the one universal Lord. They need 

No column pointing to the heaven they sought, 
To tel. us of their home. The heart itself, 
Left to its own free purpose, hastens there, 

And there alone reposes. Let these elms 

Bend their protecting shadow o’er their graves, 
And build with their green roof the only fane, 
Where we may gather on the hallowed day, 
That rose to them in blood, and set in glory. 
Here let us meet, and while our motionless lips 
Give not a sound, and all around is mute 

In the deep sabbath of a heart too full 

For words or tears—here let us strew the sod 
With the first flowers of spring, and make to them 
An offering of the plenty, Nature gives, 

And they have rendered ours—perpetually. 





Mr WEBSTER’S ADDRESS. 

The following eloquent passage from Mr Webster’s Address, 
will gien, ¢e those of our readers who have not seen it, some 
taste of its excellence, and will induce them, we hope, by 
purchasing it, to do sv. .ething towards remunerating the pub 
lishers for the generous sum paid by them to the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association for the Copy Right. 

We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious 
actions is most safely deposited in the universal re- 
membrance of mankind. We know, that if we could 
cause this structure to ascend, not only till it reached 
the skies, but till it pierced them, its broad surfaces 
could still contain but part of that, which, in an age 
of knowledge, hath already been spread over the 
earth, and which history charges itself with making 
known to all future times. We know, that no inscrip- 
tion on entablatures less broad than the earth itself, 
can carry information of the events we commemo- 
rate, where it has not already gone; and that no 
structure, which shall not outlive the duration of let- 
ters and knowledge among men, can prolong the me- 
morial. But our object is, by this edifice to show 
our own deep sense of the value and importance of 
the achievements of our ancestors; and, by present- 
ing this work of gratitude to the eye, to keep alive 

similar sentiments, and to foster a constant regard for 
the principles of the Revolution. Human beings are 
composed not of reason only, but of the imagination 
also, and séntiment; and that is neither wasted nor 
misapplied which is appropriated to the purpose of 
giving right direction to sentiments, and opening 
proper springs of feeling in the heart. Let it not be 
supposed that our object is to perpetuate national hos- 
tility, or even to cherish a mere military spirit It is 
higher, purer, nobler. We consecrate our work to 
the spirit of national Independence ; and we wish that 
the light of peace may rest upon it forever. We 
rear a memoria! of our conviction of that unmeasur- 
ed benefit, which has been conferred on our own 
land, and of the happy influences, which have been 
produced, by the same events, on the general in- 
terests of mankind. We come, as Americans, to 
mark a spot, which must forever be dear to us and 
our posterity. We wish, that whosoever, in all 
coming time, shall turn his eye hither, may behold 
that the place is not undistinguished, where the first 
great battle of the Revolution was fought. We wish, 
that this structure may proclaim the magnitude and 
importance of that event, to every class and every 
age. We wish, that infancy may learn the purpose 
of its erection from maternal lips, and that weary 
and withered age may behold it, and be solaced by 
the recollections which it, suggests. _We wish, that 
Jabor may look up here, and be. proud, in the midst } 
of its toil. We wish, that, in those days of disaster, 
which, as they come on all nations, must be expected 
to come on us also, desponding patriotism rg turn 
its eyes hitherward, and be assured that the founda- 


wish, that this column, rising towards heaven among 
the pointed spires of so many temples dedicated to 


ous feeling of dependence and titude. We 
Weleh, finally, that the last object on the ‘sight of him 


who revisits it, may be something which shall 
at it rise till it meet the sun, in his coming ;. 


© earliest light of the morning gild it, and p 
day linger and play on ite seen” oe Batt 


employ their minds rather apy ee way, than re- 
tions of : garding or attending to the business of-the place. 

Sof our national power still stand strong. We The accident which happened to this young man| y.4¢, poem fe penne 
in the text, hath not been sufficient to discourage his 
God, m P » 4.1 successors; but, because the preachers now in the 
a pic Ft cae ae to: produce, fi ait slits, world, however they may exceed St Paul in the art 
of setting men to sleep, do entieeets Ol short of 
Who leaves his {him in the working of miracles, therefore men are 

athe re shore, and: the first to. gladden become so cautious, as to choose more safe and con- 

Temind him of the libe ; venient stations and postures for taking their repose, 
sy owe fhagst ds? Aol and without hazard of their persons; and upon the whole 

matter choose rather to trust their destruction to mir- } 5 
acle, than their safety. , 


From the Eclectic Review. 
The following whimsical letter, anonymously transmitted 
to the Editor, is, no doubt, a spurious composition, but it 1s 
in the genuine Suffolk dialect; and we shall therefore in- 
sert it, for the purpose of exercising the ingenuity of our 
readers. 
‘Dear Frinnd, I was axed some strounds agon by Billy 
P. our ’sesser at Mulladen to made inquiration a’ yeow 
if Master had pahd in that there money into the 
Bank. Billy P. he fare kienda unasy about it, and 
when I see him at Church a’ day he sah timmy, says 
he, prah ha yeow wrot—so | kienda wef’t um off— 
and | sah, says I, | heent hard from Squire D as 
yit, but I dare, | shall afore long—So prah write me 
some lines, an send me wahd, wutha the money is 
pahd anae. I doubt know what to make of our Mul- 
laden folks, nut I—but somehow or another, theyre 
allus in debles, an 1’ll be rot if 1 dont begin to think 
some onem a’l tahn up scaly at last; an as to that 
there fulla he grow so big and so purdy that he 
want to be took downa peg—an I’m glad to hare 
that yeow gint item properly at Wickhum. I’m 
gooin to meet the Mulladen folks a’. Friday to go a 
bounden, so prah write me wahd afore thennum, an 
let me know if the money be phaid, that 1 may make 
Billy P. asy. How stammin cowd tis nowadays—we 
heent no feed no where, in the stock run blorein 
about for wittles jest as if twa winter—yeow mah 
pend ont twool be a mortal bad season for green 
geese, an we shant ha nospring wahts afore Soom 
fair. Iclipt my ship last Tuesday (list a’ me—l 
mean Wensday) an they scringe up their backs so 
nashunly I’m afeard they’s wholly stray’d—but ’strus 
God tis a strangd cowd time. I heent got no news to 
tell ye, only we’re all stammenly set up about that 
there corn billi—some folks dont fare ta like it no 
matters, an tha sah there was a nashum noise about 
it at Norrij last Saturday was a fautnit. The mob 
thay got 3 efigis, a farmer, a squire, ana mulla, an 
strus yeowre alive they hung um all on the jibbit—so 
folks sah. Howsomever we are ail quite enough 
here, case we fare to think it for our good. If you 
see that there chap Harry give my sarvise to 
em. I remain, 
Yar true frinnd, 


What will the ‘ Yankees? say if this volume should find its 
way to America, at learning that such English as this is still 
spoken in the mother country? We ought not to be very 
severe on the subject of Americanisms. 





STATISTICAL. 


It is not, we believe, generally known, says the 
Philadelphia Gazette, that the district of Pennsylya- 
nia which lies south of the Biue Mountains contains 
a denser population tnan any other portion of territo- 
ry of equal extent within the United States. its aréa 
is 7869 square miles, and its population in 1820 was 
569,355, or 77 to a square mile. 
Massachusetts is only 72 fo the square mite; of Rhode 
Island 68; of Connecticut 59; of New-Jersey 40; 
of Maryland 37. 

The next is the south western, or that which lies 


Greene, Washington, Beaver, Alleghany, and parts of 
Westmoreland and Fayette. Its area 1s 4190 square 
miles, and its population in 1820 was 156,135, or 37 
to the square mile. 

The only district in the middle of the state that 
contains a dense population, is that which is compos- 
ed of the counties of Union, Columbia, and North- 
cumberland, on the Susquehanna river. Its area is 
1583 square miles, and it contained in 1820, 51,682 
inhabitants, or 32 to the square mile. 

—<—— 

We find, from the Delaware Watchman, that the 
expenses incurred in the maintenance of the poor of 
New Castle county, for the year 1824, amounted to 
$7080 41; and shat, exclusive of the produce of the 
farm, (estimated at $326) the annual expense of each 
pauper was 35 75, or avout nine and three-quarter 
cents per day. 

In Lancaster, Pennsylvania, the average expense of 
out-door paupers is about 27 cents per week; and of 
those supported in the alms-house, a little more than 
79 cents per week. ‘The aggregate expenses of that 
coanty for the last year, for the maintenance of the 
poor, were $9914 51. 

The last year’s expenses, for the same object, in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, are stated at $8183 60; 
and the average cost of each pauper is estimated to 
be $26 74, exclusive of the produce of the farm. 

ln Philadelphia Alms-House, each pauper costs the 
public about 74 cents per week. 

In Boston, the average cost of paupers may be tak- 
en at $1 per week ; 500 persons having been support- 
ed, during the last year, for 26,000 dollars, 

The Charleston poor are maintained at a less rate 
of cost; as it is stated that considerably more than 
500 were supported in that city, during the year, for 
only 17,000; which would bring the average expense 
of the poor far below any other estimate which we 
have seen. National Journal. 


SOMNOLENCY. 

Dean Swift preached a sermon on the text from 
_Acts, “ And there sat in a window a certain young 
man named Eutychus, being fallen into a deep sleeep ; 
and as Paul was long preaching, he sunk down with 
sleep, and fell down from the third loft and was tak- 
en up dead.” He was, however, miraculously resior- 
ed to life by Paul. The Dean commences thus: 

- T have chosen these words with design, if possible, 
to disturb some part in this audience of half an hour’s 
sleep, for the convenience and exercise whereof, this 
place, at this season of the day, is very much cele- 
brated. 

There is rag. I one mortal disadvantage to which 
all preaching is subject; that those, who, by the wick- 
edness of their lives, stand in the pregest need, have 
usually the smallest share ; for either they are absent 
upon the account of idlenesss, or spleen, or hatred to 
religion, or in order to doze away the intemperance 
of the week; or, if they do come, they are sure to 





The population of | but which, despite atl his efforts, remains to charac- 


west of the Chesnut Ridge, including the counties of | the depth of night she dwells, not only passively, but 


on the same plan which you published, that it will be well 
executed. 


ST. PETERS. 
A work entitled Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and Italy, 
has been revieved in the Electic Review. It is by the au- 
thor of Sketches in India, and Recollections of the Penin- 
sula. Among the extracts given by the reviewer, is the fol- 
lowing, respecting a visit to St Peter’s at Rome. 


St Peter’s, however, must be visited and revisited 
alone. I have been in it at morning, noon, and as the 
shades of evening dimmed, without obscuring, every 
object. The confessional of St Peter, with the lamps 
which burn around it, placed, as it is, in the centre 
of the crossing naves of this mighty temple, belongs, 
in its aspect, so entirely to all that is grand and sol- 
emn in the pe and most majestic character of the 
idolatries of all ages and nations, that could you place 
here the Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman of 
ancient times, the Parsee and the Brahmin of this, 
would fall down and worship; and you,feel, as you 
offer thanks for instruction in that revealed. word 
which gives a spiritual freedom to your thought, 
which permits you, in towns or deserts, in. tumultuous 
occupation or the stillness of the night, to erect an 
alterin your mind, and raise a temple “not made 
with hands” above it, a gratitude which is, perhaps, 
the sweetest and most satisfying feeling our spiritual 
nature is capable of indulging. We should all of us 
have been idolaters, but for that light which no man 
could now have the mental strength to ridicule, bad it 
never shone to give him an illumination of mind, for 
which, in the fulness of -his pride, he is not willing to 
contess himself, as he is, under a vast and increasing 
weight of obligation. 
— af 
WOMAN. 

A work just published in England, entitled * Tales by the 
O’Harra Family,”~furnishes the following touching tribute 
to weman,—to the general truth and justness of which, though 
perhaps a little in the extreme of colouring, the feelings of 
every man, on whom the hand of severe sickness has been 
laid, will involuntary respond. 


It has been often remarked, that in sickness there is 
no hand like woman’s hand, no heart like woman’s 
heart; and there is not. A man’s breast may swell 
with unutterable sorrow, and apprehension may rend 
his mind; yet place him by the sick couch, and in 
the shadow rather than the light of the sad lamp that 
watches it; let him have to count over the long dull 
hours of night, and wait, alone and sleepless, the strug- 
gle of the grey dawn into the chamber of suffering ; 
let him be appointed to this ministry even for the 
sake of the brother of his heart or the father of his 
being, and his grosser nature, even where it is most 
pertect, will tire; his eye will close, and his spirit 
grow impatient of the dreary task; and though love 
and anxiety remain undiminished, his mind will own 
to itself a creeping in of irresistible selfishness, which 
indeed he may be ashamed of and straggle to reject, 


terize his nature, and prove, in one instance at least, 
his manly weakness. But see a mother, a sister, or a 
wife, in his place. The woman feels no weariness 
and owns co recollection of self. In silence and in 


so far as the qualified term may express our meaning, 
joyously. Her ear acquires a blind man’s instinct, as 
from time to time it catches the slightest stir, or whis- 
per,or breath of the now more-than-everloved-one 
who lies under the hand of human affliction. Her step, 
as in obedience to an impulse or a signal, would not 
waken a mouse ; if she speaks her accents are a soft 
echo of natural harmony, most delicious to the sick 
man’s ear, conveying all that sound can convey of pity, 
comfort and devotion; and thus, night after night she 
tends him like a creature sent from a higher world, 
when all earthly watchfulness has failed—her eye nev- 
erwwinking, her mind never palled, her n@ture, that at 
all other times is weakness, now gainiog a superhuman 
strength, and magnanimity ; herself forgétten, and her 
sex alone predominant. 


— y 
Mr HopnovsE has introduced into the British House of 


Commons a bill to limit the working hoars for children in 
Cotton Factories. The following remarks on the subject are 
from the London Examiner. 


“There is not a more crying evil in the British 
community, than the inhuman overworking which 
this measure is intended to check. We are well 
aware that in a sound state of things, Political Econ- 
omy does not sanction any legislative restrictions upon 
labour or wages ; but ours is not a sound state of things. 
Parliament by its taxes and its laws, has destroyed the 
national independence of the labouring class; and 
therefore, as the least of the two evils, it should legis- 
late further, and protect the rising, generation of a 
great manufacturing population from the emaciation, 
wretchedness and vice, to which an absorbing spirit 
of money-getting subjects them”. 


THE PRONOUNCING BIBLE. 

Price 2,50 and 3,50. 
UST published, and for sale by Lincotn & Epmayns, 59 
B | Washington Street, (53 Cornhill). 
The Pronouncing Bible, in which all the proper names, and 
numerous other words, in the Sacred Scriptures, are divided 
and accented, as they ought to be pronounced, according to 
Walker’s Key and pronouncing Dictionary. By Israel Alger 
Jr. This work is printed on linen paper, and handsomely 
bound, and will, it is believed, receive extensive patronage 
and very happily promote correctness and -uniformity in pro- 
nowncing the proper names of the Bible, in which there is 
now much diversity among good speakers. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From Mr Gould, Principal of the Latin School, and Mr E 
erson, the late Principal, and Mr Miles, the present Princi 
of the English High School in Boston. 
Messrs Lincoln & Edmands, 
We received notice of your intended edition of the Bible 
and are very glad that vou have undertaken it. An edition 
for common use, with the pronunciation of proper.names and 
of difficult English words correctiy marked, has long been 
wanted. It cannot fail to be highly useful. Without such 








brew names can be acquired only by a reference to dictionaries 
which most readers have neither time nor opportunity to con- 
sult. We have no doubt, judging from the New Testament 
Yours, &c. 3B. A. GOULD, 

G. B. EMERSON, 
Boston, Aug. 18th 1824. S. P. MILES. 


From the Rector of Christ Church, Boston. 


Highly approving of this plan, and pesuad- 
tly to facilitate the attainment of 


Very rempectialy 700 tON 











the right iati Stephens Baker. Beverly 
a work, a knowledge of the right pronunciation of the He- N. Laseil; jr. 3B igewater 


James Brown, 

L, Shetendy Fae, Comore 
Daniel Re on ti Mai. B Piedad 
J. A, Saxton, Esq. Greenfield - B. Palmer, 

D. Andrews, i Hingham s. Coffin, Esq. Newcasile 
H. A. Breed, Esq. 

J. F. Thayer, Medford 
Ww. ae ge et 
: A } J. R. Buffam, . . H. Green, 
lam ha to learn that you contemplate publishing an 3. Good 

edition of ao whole Bible on the plan of Alger’s Pronoun- Rev E. win, | 
cing Testament. 
ed that it is calculated 
a correct and uniform pronunciation among all classes of read- 
ers, you have my best wishes for abundant success in your 
taudable undertaking 
June 23, 1824. 


A. G. Tannatt; Springfield 
Calvin Maynard, i 
Hon.J. L. Hod 
John Bigelow, 
C. Harris, Worcester 

Capt. J. Gilley, Marblehead. ' 
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Sayings and Doings.—Second Series.--Wheaton’s Address 
The Refugee, a Romance. Garnett’s Lectures on Female 
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List of New Publications. 
Boston, July 2, 1825. 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


few published a prove account of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill on thé 17th of June 1775, by a Citizen of 
Boston.—Price 20 cts. 

LATELY PUBLISHED, an Oration deliverdd at Concord 
April the 19th 1825, by Epwarp Evererr.—Price 97 cts. 
ALSO, an address to the members of the Bar of Suffolk, 
Mass. at their stated meeting on the first Tuesday of March, 
1824. By Witti1am Suttivay. Price 371-2, 

A second edition of Mr Evgerett’s oration delivered at 
Plymouth Dec. 22d 1824.—25 cts 

JUST PUBLISHED, Memoirs of Josiah Quincy Jr. by. his 
son Josiah Quincy.—1 vol. 8 vo. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & Co, 


RESIGNATION. 
a an American Novel, by a Lady, in two 
volumes. The subscribers to this work are res 
informed that their volumes may be obtained at No. 21, 
Milk-street. This work is for sale at the Counting room of 
the Christian Register, and at the Book Stores generally 


Mr. WARE’S SERMONS. 

UST published at this office “* Discourses on TAE Orri- 
CEs AND CHARACTER oF Jesus Curist, by Hevar 
Ware, Jr.” 

The object of these diseourses is to give a devotional and 
practical view of the important subjects which they treat.— 
They were written in the ‘ordinary course of the author's 
ministry, and have béen prepared for publication, in the 

of supplying some ‘plain and accessible work on these inter- 
esting topics. May 28, 1825. _ 


ROBERT FOWLE. 

b ges SALE at this offiice, and by Cummtings, Hilliatd & 
Co. Munroe & Francis, and the Booksellers generally, 2 

small bovk intended fom@hjjdren, entitlea Robert Fowlt. 

For sale also by J. W. Foster, Portsmouth, N. H. and J.B 

Buffum, Salem. : 


CHANNING’S SERMON. 

FEW copies of the Second Baltimore edition of Dr Chan 
ning’s Sermon at the ordination of Rev. Mr Sparks, are 
just received at this office. This is the handsomest edition 
that has been published, and contains all the written per- 
formances of the occasion. - . 
0<7° On hand a few copies of the Eleventh edition, of this 
Sermon, chean for distribution. 

_ Also Channing,s Sermon at the ordination of the Rev. Mr 
Gannett.—Eddy’s Reasons. ‘4 


TWO NATURES. 
tT pete sale at this office, “ An Essay on the TwojNatures of 
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a Romance of the Ning. 
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HENRY GOODWIN, 


Or the Contented Man. - 
A few copies of this admirable tract have been procut- 
ed by the Trustees of the Publishing Fund and are for 
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